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Marketing of livestock takes many forms, ranging on the one hand 
from direct sales from farm to farm to sales at public auction on the 
other hand. 

Direct sales from farm to farm are the ideal from the point of view 
of disease control. Here the chances of extensive spread of disease 
are at a minimum and the vendor has a real and direct responsibility 
to the purchaser for the health and value of the stock so transferred. 
Furthermore, apart from the normal and unavoidable risks of trans- 
port, animals transferred direct from farm to farm suffer no ill-effects 
such as those which so commonly beset animals exposed for sale in 
markets. 

The old-time fairs are now a fast dying institution but while they 
were frequently a potent source of disease spread they compared 
favourably in that respect with the more modern auction sales. 

Private sales from dealers’ premises, while involving considerable 
risk of disease spread, are not accompanied by that undue exposure 
of animals which is one of the main disadvantages of all but the best- 
equipped markets. 

Perhaps the genuine dispersal sale of private herds or flocks 
approaches most closely to the optimum as regards conditions under 
which stock is sold. Here the animals remain in their accustomed 
surroundings, not contacting other stock of dubious origin, and 
purchasers seeing the herd or flock as a complete unit, are able to 
judge not only the quality and fitness of the individual animal but 
that also of the rest of the stock with which it has been in contact. 
In some cases, unfortunately, the herd may have been culled of its 
obviously unhealthy or atypical members prior to its dispersal and 
what may on the surface appear to be a uniform, typical and sound 
herd may, in fact, be only a selection of the more saleable animals 
from a hitherto mixed collectién of diseased as well as apparently 
healthy stock. 

Draft sales may embrace merely the older or the less profitable 
members of a herd or may be made up from high-class stock surplus 
to the requirements of the vendor or to the stock-carrying capacity 
of the farm, and can only be judged by individual circumstances. 

The form of marketing which calls for most adverse criticism is 
the sale of stock at public markets. Fat stock are, at the moment, 
exposed for sale to only one purchaser—the Ministry of Food—and 
one does not propose to deal here with that form of stock marketing. 

The sale of store stock at markets gives much food for thought and 
much material for discussion. Newly-calved cows are exposed for 
sale, not only at one market but frequently at several markets in 
succession within the space of a few days, at a time when they are 
most susceptible both to specific disease and to the many illnesses 
which may result from their temporarily lowered vitality. For at 
least ten days after calving a cow needs to be protected against 
inclement weather, fatigue, irregularity of feeding and drastic changes 
in environment and feeding methods. Yet all these undesirable 
factors are brought into full force when newly-calved cows are, as 
at present, exposed for sale in markets. The custom of sending 
newly-calved cows to markets within the first few days after calving 
so as to show the cow when she is “ just at 12 o’clock,”” though deep- 
rooted in farming practice and intensely difficult to break, cannot 
be said to be a sound one from the viewpoint either of the immediate 
health of the cow or of her future breeding career. One would prefer 
to see cows retained on the farm until their reproductive system had 
returned to normal after calving. 

The practice of over-stocking dairy cows, though in some quarters 
qualified by the use of the ill-defined term “ fully stocking,”’ is still 
widely practised in cattle markets and cannot but have far-reaching 
ill effects on the immediate and future health of the cow and, in 
particular, on the delicate structure and mechanism of her udder. 

Although few purchasers are deceived by the appearance of a 
stocked udder into regarding it as a reliable sign of high milking 
capacity, the custom dies hard. 


* Presented to the Central Veterinary Society, October 7th, 1943. 


While in some of the more modern markets conditions of stalling 
and penning of stock are, as far as possible, made conducive to their 
comfort, there are too many markets in the country where cattle are 
exposed to all the rigours of our variable climate and where many 
animals catch the seeds of future illness and unthriftiness. 

It is possible for markets to be constructed with special regard to 
protection of stock from the elements both prior to and after sale 
and where conditions approach very closely to those obtaining on 
the best of the farms from which stock are drawn. 

Perhaps the blackest spot of the average cattle market is what is 
popularly termed the “ barren ring.” Here all the culls, ‘‘ bad 
doers,” incipient cases of disease, constitute what may best be 
descri as a “ jumble sale ’’—the early case of Johne’s disease ; the 
unthrifty cow, possibly tuberculous but still outside the scope of 
the Tuberculosis Order ; the aborted cow ; the infertile cow, possibly 
a carrier of Trichomonas ; the unsatisfactory bull, probably similarly 
affected ; the chronic mastitis carrier and the stunted young stock, 
a potent reservoir of intestinal and pulmonary parasites—to instance 
but a few typical subjects. Such animals are sold ‘‘ as they stand,” 
sometimes in the name of someone other than the actual owner whose 
responsibility ceases at the fall of the hammer, and are acquired 
either by dealers for re-sale to those who can ill-afford to buy such 
rubbish or by “ bargain-hunters ”’ to whom the attraction of a cheap 
purchase has a greater appeal than has the health of their herds. 

The type of dealer who trafficks in such “ misfit’ animals serves 
no useful purpose to the stock-owning community and tends to 
bring discredit not only on himself and his kind but on that body of 
dealers whose functions are a help and in fact a necessity to a busy 
farming community. 

It is within the power of market authorities and auctioneers to 
refuse to handle the type of animal one has described and with the 
co-operation of farmers to render their sale so difficult that they 
will be forced into the casualty slaughterhouse or the knackeryard 
which are their more appropriate destinations. 

One cannot turn from the store cattle market without a word 
regarding the sale of rearing calves. It is not surprising that the 
mortality among calves purchased at markets is so high when one 
considers how calves only a few hours or, at most, days, old are 
taken from the warmth and comfort of their pens, bundled off to 
market, exposed for hours on wintry days in open or semi-open pens, 
mixed with acute cases of calf-scour, calf-pneumonia and the like, 
and finally taken home by their purchasers and fed on milk of “‘ stale ”’ 
milch cows or on some so-called ‘ calf milk substitute,” though 
Nature intended them to receive their dam’s colostrum with its 
special composition best suited to the requirements of a tender 
digestive system and containing those protective bodies so necessary 
during the first period of life. While it is well appreciated that every 
gallon of milk produced is required for human consumption, surely 
it is folly to deny to heifer calves—the future milk producers— 
sufficient milk to give them a good start in life and one would like 
to suggest that heifer calves intended for rearing be retained on the 
farms for two or three weeks, given the advantage of their dam’s 
milk, and sent to market only as soon as they have really ‘‘ found 
their feet.” 

So far one has offered mainly destructive criticism of cattle markets. 
It is more difficult to offer constructive suggestions but one may 
suggest some lines along which a policy of improvement might be 
fashioned. 

The holding of sales of stock certified to have passed the known 
tests for health could well be further encouraged. While such tests 
as those for tuberculosis, Johne’s disease, abortion and mastitis are 
still not 100 per cent. reliable, they are at least a step in the right 
direction and offer some protection to buyers of tested stock. The 
construction of cattle markets might well be improved so as to afford 
better protection to animals exposed therein. The sale in markets 
of newly-calved cows within ten days of calving might be discon- 
tinued with obvious benefit both to the animals and to their purchasers 
and the sale of newly-born heifer calves might similarly be ended. 

Finally, the discretion of market authorities and of auctioneers 
might be more forcibly exercised in the acceptance of store stock 
into markets and unfit and unhealthy animals might be refused 
entry into the improved markets of the future. 

One hopes that one has suggested sufficient of revolutionary and 
controversial nature to stimulate a lively discussion among the many 
interests present to-day, each so well fitted to deal with the various 
aspects of livestock marketing. 


i 
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Discussion 
Mr. THomas Peacock (a former President of the National Farmers’ Union) : 
First of all he wanted to say that he was in such a of agr it with what 


Mr. Burrow had said, that if it was thought that he was a little critical he hoped 
that would be borne in mind, because he could see that although there were great 
improvements to be effected there were some fundamental difficulties. * speaker 

said that the ideal was sale from farm to farm. ‘That was true up to a point, 
but in a country like ours, particularly with the dairy cattle, they had to consider 
the existence of breeding centres. His own county, Cheshire, was an importing 
county. He had to maintain a “ys and regular supply of milk and so the farmer 
had to go into the markets and y his dairy cattle—and a progressive farmer 
wanted to go where he could find healthy cattle. ‘They found they could safely 
replenish their herds on the hills of North Wales. In any case, most farmers requiring 
replacements had to go where the cattle were collected, and for many there was no 
other place than the local auction yards in their district. ‘Iherefore he was afraid 
that while one would agree with the farm to farm sale, they must recognise that 
the breeding centres must be kept as such to bring up the healthy young cattle 
which they required. 4 

"The dealer element was one which gave them great concern. Many were doing a 
good job of work, but unfortunately there were many more who, as Mr. Burrow had 
said, were just out to get £1 here and £1 there: they were doing nothing more nor 
less than trafficking in cattle. Many outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease had been 
proved to be due to cattle being moved about from one market to another : these 
animals might themselves be affected, or — might be “ carriers” of the disease. 
‘The veterinarian and the farmer in the market could get together with a view to 
eliminating that class of business. 

In regard to the inspection of newly-calved cows, there again he was in entire 
agreement with the speaker, but they had to take into consideration the man who 
was selling those cows. Generally speaking, the auction day in a particular area 
was one set day of the week—in some of the more isolated areas they were not even 
held weekly—so that there was a danger that if an order were made and rigidly 
enforced, some cows that happened to calve the morning of the day of the sale 
would have to be kept on the farm another 10, 12 or 14 days, though the farmer 
who wished to sell the cow needed the cash. 

He was in complete agreement with Mr. Burrow’s observations on the over- 
stocking of newly-calved cows, but he would go even further. It might do no 
very great harm to stock a cow up once, but they knew that, here again, the dealer 
element came in. He bought such an animal, took it anything up to 150 miles, 
placed it in another market and it was stocked up again—and so on. ‘That, to his 
mind, was the most serious aspect of the whole issue. (Hear, hear.) 


4. | 


to try and clean up some of the excrescences that had arisen in that busi There 
were many things that could be better. He thought there was room for some kind 
of conference on that matter as between the interests concerned. % 

Mr. J. K. Kirkwoop (of Messrs. Thimbleby & Shorland, Reading): As an 
auctioneer, he did what he could for the aucti ing profession and for the good 
of the farming community in general. In his view, markets were not so black as 
pw f had been painted that afternoon. He went into many markets in England, 

knew Scottish markets quite well, also. ‘The system of marketing livestock by 
auction was an essential factor in farming and one which was accepted and generally 
approved by agriculturists for the purpose of both selling and buying. Until they 
had a better system and one which would really work, do not let them condemn the 
one they had got. He was farming until 1920 and thought auctioneering to be an 
easy - : he found it was not—it was very hard and very skilled work, and a service 
which the customer secured at very small cost: auctioneering was a man’s job, 
and auctioneers aid their work as welt as they could for the seller and for the buyer, 
and rendered many special services to their clients. 
_ He was sorry he was not present to hear Mr. Burrow’s comingcenete : he came 
in when the speaker was making reference to very ng calves being marketed and 
expressing the view that they should remain at e until they were at least a 
fortnight old. ‘The man who was best able to judge on that was he who had to 
keep the calf and who might say, rightly, “ the sooner -the bull calf to market, 
the better’; if he had a heifer calf worth rearing he would see that it was put 
into the market in the proper way, at the proper time, and to the best advantage. 
With regard to newly-calved cows, in Scotland, as they knew, they were brought 
into market without their calves; in Southern England the calves accompanied 
them. He did not approve the English system, and thought it would be better if 
the calves were left at home or sold separately, if the man who owned the cow 
could always be trusted to state the date of calving. 

He did not think that the question of over-stocking was as serious as it had heen 
made out to be. If Mr. Peacock were buying a freshly-calved cow, he probably 
would like to see her stocked up before he bought her as it would give him a better 
idea of her value, also if she was level in her bag, and if she could hold her milk. 
He referred not to over-stocking, of course, but to reasonable stocki He would 
entirely agree with Mr. Peacock as to the harm of repeated over-stoc’ a: 

In reference to other stock, he thought the previous speaker would have made 
a very fine R.S.P.C.A. man, because he knew a lot about the abuses of the cattle 
market system. He thought, on the whole, our cattle markets were run pretty well. 
‘They had to get the cattle in and tied up, and put through the sale ring without 
delay, often under very difficult working conditions. 

With regard to pigs, he thought members of the veterinary profession could do 
a great deal more to prevent the spread of disease in ets. Pigs gave more 
ble with disease than ail the other livestock put together. ‘I"here was no sensible 


With regard to the store cattle that were being sold from the farm, he 
the speaker to say that these cattle—what they might term “ turned off" cattle— 
should be grazed on the farm at which they originally were. ‘That was not always 
practicable. On his own farms he had large herds and he had a limited amount of 
grass land in the summer and a limited number of stalls in the winter. All that 
land and all those cowsheds were wanted for producing milk, so that there was 
very little room on the average dairy farm for grazing store cattle. It was the job 
of the farmer who had the requisite milk-producing premises to produce milk, and 
such a farmer was thereby doing a more useful job in the national interest than by 
running a lot of grazing cattle. : 

Mr. Peacock concluded by saying that they were all deeply indebted to Mr. 
Burrow, who had given them a great deal to think about. 

Mr. EsMoND BrowN, who began by saying that he was in agreement with nearly 
everything said by Mr. Burrow and Mr. Peacock, observed that members of the 
veterinary profession, more particularly those who functioned as inspectors, saw 
chiefly the disadvantages of the marketing of livestock. But one was in rather an 
ambiguous position when one made one’s living out of other people’s misfortunes, 
in that some people’s yer em were the advantages of others. (Laughter.) 
He thought it would be wonderful if all those suggestions for reform made by Mr. 

‘ow were accepted and brought into operation. But it was very difficult to 
reform that business. Some years ago an old colleague of his, Mr. Berry, tolo him 
of the reply he received when commiserating with an old dealer, thus: “I am 
afraid all those regulations interfere with your business”; “ No, 
came the laconic answer, ‘‘ they only mean more study.”’ (Laughter.) 

He had seen some of the a arising from the movement of animals 
and the spread of disease, particularly foot-and-mouth disease. Here the auction 
market was, of course, a very serious factor—not so much the single auction mart 
as the repeated amenng together of animals in one place after another. (The 

aker gave instances of the alarmingly rapid spread of foot-and-mouth disease 
throughout the country in consequence of the‘transit of affected and in-contact 
animals through markets.) All this a due to the movements of the 
dealers, going from market to market. ‘They hoped that some day the auctioneer 
might help to limit that kind of thing. "The auctioneer, however, did get something 
out of that movement of dealers and animals. Having said that about the auctioneer, 
however, he must say that he was a responsible person and that they did get help 
from him when anything happened : the auct assisted them in every possible 
way—he was, indeed, the one responsible element they came across in those lament- 
able affairs. (Hear, hear.) ’ 

‘The inspector had to report about the over-stocking of cows. ‘That practice was 
a stupid business and had all the disadvantages which had been enumerated. Some- 
times one saw those cows with an indignation meeting behind them, yet it must 
be admitted that sometimes over-stocking did not seem to upset the older cow at 
all: more often it was the heifer with the tight bag that suffered. ‘I'he R.S.P.C.A. 
people were really very good and he thought they exercised a very good influence 
in regard to the over-stocking of cows in markets. (Applause.) ‘ 

When it came to the calves, he must say that the situation was one to make him 
weep. ‘Ihe calves came into the market hardly knowing which leg went after which 
—the rope round the neck was pulled from the front; they were pushed from 
behind and often they fell over. Moreover, he thought the exposure to which often 
they were subjected was dreadful, though in some markets, of course, they were 
treated much better than in others. 

In most markets the calf trade was almost exclusively in the hands of dealers (the 
speaker described a typical procedure in regard to the auctioning of calves as seen 
at various markets) and experience had taught that it was not a simple form of 
business activity—there were all sorts of branches of it. ‘Those pecple—the dealers 
—might, as had been suggested, be rendering some soft of service to the community, 
but he did not know what it was. He went further than Mr. Burrow: he thought 
the destruction of value in calves was enormous when they got into the dealers’ 
hands ; in.fact, a good many of them died. 

He did not think Mr. Burrow had said much about sheep, and undoubtedly they 
went through the markets better than any other animal. One looked for sheep scab, 
but that was not very often picked up in markets, 

‘The pig suffered a great deal from exposure at markets: it was deplorable to 


see them in the open pens with the east wind cutting through—the more so when 
one remembered that the pigsty usually was a warm sheltered place and that, in 
consequence, the pig was particularly susceptible to such bitter exposure. He felt, 
therefore, that the protection of pigs at markets was a matter of importance. (Hear, 


hear.) 
He did not see very much change in the form of marketing. In his view, a heavy 
auctioneer 


responsibility rested on the farmer, the veterinary inspector and the 


supervision before they were put into market, and they were frequently placed in 
— railed pens where they could contact other pigs: ‘The veterinary inspection 
igs in markets was something that could be much improved. y 

‘The dealer, like the market, was not so bad as he was painted. ‘he margin 
between being a farmer and being a dealer was a very fine one. In fact, many 
farmers were also dealers. 

He was instrumental in starting Irish cattle sales at Reading, and the underlying 
idea was that buyers should fill their requirements from Trish breeders di , and 
so eliminate the dealers, but this proved impracticable. ‘The dealer was necessary 
and, in his opinion, was a marvellous fellow; he knew his job, and could supply 
what was wanted. If a farmer was in trouble with stock, the man to he turned 
for help was the dealer who had an outlet for not only the farmer's worst cattle, 
but of.en for his best also. Dealers knew values and the trend of prices, and they gave 
a bottom as well as a top to almost every sale, and often fi d i ti 
as well, so that it was quite unjustifiable to run down all dealers and to class them as 
being unnecessary and a main cause of the spread of disease. 

At Reading ——— frequently covered the whole week and, as they knew, 
Reading was the Mecca for pedigree livestock. It had been suggested that the ideal 
system of marketing cattle, or any animals, was for them to go direct from farm 
to farm. If those who had voiced that opinion had been bers of his py ofession, 
they would have known hopeless that was as the turnover in livestock was 
enormous and stock travelled great distances. ‘The ideal system was to the 
stock classified and shown together in well run markets, under the best itions. 
‘They would find that was possible in many markets in England, such as York, 
Carlisle, and other similarly well kept centres, and those were the p to which 
to send stock. By the use of auctions, a guide to values was obtained, and buyers 
could select what they wanted from large offerings. 

He had enjoyed coming there that afternoon, and he would like to talk over the 
marketing problems with people who wanted to revolutionise our markets. ‘The 
need for improvement in certain directions was obvious—for example, he would 
like to see the conditions under which cattle were handled made more convenient— 
but there was no ground for wholesale condemnation. At Reading, for instance, 
conditions were good, and the whole market was almost as clean as the of 
that room. Indeed, he thought conditions there were excellent for the marketing 
of certain classes of stock. He would have preferred to have had a little more 
age of the purpose for which he had been invited to speak at the meeting, as 
he could have collected his thoughts a little better. He was, however, grateful 
for having been asked to attend and to speak as an i 3 dmired the 
veterinary profession, and he thought it did a fine work which was of the greatest 
benefit to the livestock industry. (Applause.) 

Mr. JoHN FinpLay (Rickmansworth) : The situation, as far as he was concerned, 
had been very well covered pd Mr. Peacock and Mr. Ki but he thought 
farmers were agreed that after the war they would never go back to the indiscriminate 
marketing of livestock for slaughter. He di there was such a large 
proportion of cattle in the hands of dealers as there was before the war. 

he marketing of reactors to the tuberculin test was one of the most serious 
things that was going on in the country to-day. (Hear, hear.) A man asked a 
veterinary surgeon to test his cattle and the latter picked out some reactors. Farmers 
were not out to “ do ’’ their neighbours as much as they were said to be (laughter)— 
and they got hold of a dealer and told him they had had their cattle tested. ‘I'he 
dealer took away the reactors and eventually they arrived at a et and went to 
another farmer. He, in his turn, had them tested next year and out they went 
again—these cattle brought trouble wherever they went. 

It should be quite impossible for farmers to get a bottle of tuberculin. (Hear, 
hear.) All testing should be done free—the farmer should have no expense whatso- 
ever—and when a reactor was found it should be indelibly marked, preferably with 
the swastika. (Laughter.) Even to-day, in an attested herd, the veterinary surgeon 
finding a reactor could not say a word. At present, if one killed a reacting cow 
one lost one-third of its value if one acted quickly: instead of getting a little extra 
for ing rid of the animal immediately, one was ised. 

ith regard to pigs, at some of the collecting centres where there was no bacon 
factory, he thought the sooner those pigs were sold on a live-weight basis the better. 
If that were done—and it would be easy to fix a good average price—they would 
get a price which would be reasonable. Also, any loss in transit should be met by 
the Government and not by the farmer. Cattle were sold on a live-weight basis, 
pigs on a dead-weight basis, and the weight of sheep was guessed. ‘The difficulty 
with sheep was the weight of the fleece, but he thought they might devise some 
means of getting sheep marketed without this variable g ing etiti 

With regard to the over-stocking of cows, this, he thought, was much more serio:s 
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than Mr. Kirkwood imagined. ‘They knew perfectly well it would not do much 
harm once, but ten or twelve years ago he was told by that very knowledgeable milk 
producer, Mr. Boutflour, that when an animal was stocked the milk should be taken 
from her whether she had calves or not. He himself had one classic example of a 
cow which had a great udder; he left her stocked till she calved and she went 
wrong. He thought the over- ing of cows must reduce the period of lactation 
of c: long time after calving, and that the over-stocking of heifers should be 


al 

Mr. R. C. U. FISHER thought that markets were essential to the livestock industry : 
if an attempt were made to substitute a farm-to-farm exchange of cattle the position 
would become absolutely impossible and would almost restrict a breed to a county. 

In his view, dealers—like the parson’s egg—were good in . The bad ones 
were very bad—they were probably the greatest factor in the spread of disease, 
especially tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 

In regard to over-stocking, he was not in entire agreement with Mr. Kirkwood 
that it was necessary to see a cow with milk in her udder before you could tell 
whether or not she was a good milker. He thought that all cattle coming into the 
market should be milked out; that was essential if one was to ascertain if mastitis 
existed. ‘The advantage of seeing the udder full was outweighed by the disadvantage 
of being unable to tell whether there was any disease there or not. 

He would like to suggest separate market days for breeding stock and butchers’ 
stock, so that any stock going through a butchers’ market could be so distinctly 
marked that the beasts could not get back to the farms. Moreover, there should be 
some standards to which breeding stock should attain, and stock going to breeding 
markets should be tuberculin tested and subjected to the agglutination test for 
contagious abortion. This was carried out in some markets, such as Reading, 
to-day, and was a thing to be aimed at. ; 

His third oo was that dealers, like markets, should be registered and 
licensed, for both formed a very vital part of the livestock industry. Then, if dealers 
did not do their job properly, they could be struck off the register. Dealers must 
be controlled to some extent, otherwise they would exc diseased and scr ib 


cattle between farm and farm and the animals would not go through the mzrk:ts 
ets. 
& Co., Ltd.): Much against 


at all, thus defeating the objects of the suggested 

Captain E. Upton (Messrs. Harrison, Barber 
his will, he was late in arriving—which he much regretted because during the time 
he had attended he had listened with great interest and had gathered much that 
would be of value to him. He spoke with great diffidence in an assembly such as 
that, because his duties were those ap) aining to what was described in America 
as a mortician—the man to whom they came when all other means had failed. 
(Laughter.) In other words, he happened to have been for forty years or more 
engaged in that Cinderella branch of the industry known as the slaughterer. The 

r farmer who had the misfortune to lose any of his animals had to resort to 

im but now had additional reason to value the operations of his industry in that 

he = = to receive their results by way of fertilisers back on to his farm to increase 
its fecundity. 

As an old farmer, he wanted to say that in the course of the last forty years he 
had had the opportunity of seeing the ——? of animals from many angles. 
He wished to give them a very recent instance. week the previous Tuesday, at 
a market in the south of England, he saw five screw-cows of varying breeds. Two 
at least of those five should never have been allowed to pass the gates of any market 
and he was disappointed that any reputable firm of auctioneers should have acce 
those two animals: he could not conceive that any of the five animals would ~ 
been acceptable in any Ministry of Food slaughterhouse. They fell under the 
hammer, to one man—he would not go so far as to say, he was a dealer, but one of 
those extraordinary people with that ar mental complex which leads such 
folk to prefer a crooked two shillings to a straight half-crown. (Laughter.) Those 
five cows certainly were not fit for human consumption. Where they went he 
did not know : he was trying to discover. 

The veterinary profession’s responsibility for the future well-being of the people 
of this country was very great, and their sense of responsibility would be well 
disc if they could, either within the compass of their own organisation or 
in collaboration with other ple—the auctioneer, the farmer and the dealer— 
evolve a system of control which would ensure that the food supply of the people 
of this country was above suspicion. 

Professor G. H. WOOLDRIDGE: The subject which they were discussing that 
afternoon was surely the advantages and disadvantages of livestock marketing. He 
thought perhaps some little side-tracking had been introduced into the di i 
He would strongly urge the view that livestock marketing at the present time was 
an essential part of the livestock industry. That, ever, was a long way from 
saying that it was ideal. Mr. Esmond Brown had taken the opportunity to point 
out many of the disadvantages and that aroused Mr. Kirkwood to a strong defence, 
bet nobody could say that everything was well in respect of the marketing system 
and that there was nothing which could be done to improve it. 

He thought some of the s tions that had been made that afternoon might 
be quite good. He had icularly in mind that made by Mr. Fisher, who suggested 
that it might be well if it were possible that the markets should be divided into 
two groups, one for breeding purposes and the other for slaughtering or otherwise. 
In his (the speaker’s) view, it would be a very big advantage if that could be intro- 
duced and would of itself imply that an animal sold at the breeding market at any 
rate had some implied warranty as to its fitness to be introduced into a herd, and 
if such an pote was ooony found to be affected with some contagious 
disease and had introduced that into the herd, there would be some reasonable 
ground for complaint and possible compensation. The thin end of the wedge 
already had been driven in: in some livestock breed sales animals had to be tested 
and proved free from tuberculosis and contagious abortion—or at least had survived 
such tests as were evolved with the object of ensuring the probability of their 

It would be ideal to have farm to farm sales if that were icable—but it was 
not. A farmer wanting to buy one or two cows could not ‘d the time to go over 
several counties, paseiely in vain. It might be another matter for the farmer who 
had a desire for a cow or two to go to some farm where he knew he would find the 
type of animal he required being offered for sale, but that would not be so all round. 

The question of over-stocking of course been raised, and there he had certain 
mixed feelings. Nobody there, except Mr. Findlay, had mentioned the point of 
view of the poor cow. Undoubtedly over-stocking must stand condemned as a 
most cruel procedure. He thought cattle that were over-stocked were exposed to 
avery considerable amount of pain and cruelty that should be stopped. (Hear, hear.) 
But that was a very di y 

pective buyer might get some idea of the relative proportions of the udder. 
iron the disease point of view the udder could not be properly examined if it were 
distended. It was a difficulty that was overcome at shows where cattle were — 
first with their bags stocked and then milked and subsequently ju for other 
points, and it might be possible in sales of dairy cows for it to be advertised that 


the cattle might remain stocked up to 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, where the 
sales were timed to begin at 11 o’clock, and then those who wanted to form a “7 
judgment might have the opportunity of seeing them in both conditions. e 

ctice of over-stocking should be stopped: it was not only an act of cruelty 

t it was detrimental to the udder of the cow, particularly if it was repeated severa 
days in a week. As others had poi out, it was not an unusual t! for cattle 
damage 


different matter from reasonable stocking in order that the . 


. This passing of cattle from market to market was a ready means of disseminati 
disease. He could, to follow Mr. Brown’s example, quote the case of a cow market 
at Newcastle where an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was found the next day. 
The cattle had to be traced and one particular cow was found at Brighton a week 
later—in the interim she had been to three different sales and at each market there 
was the possibility of the spread of infection. The ease with which these diseases 
might be spread presented an enormous difficulty. Sheep had been referred to : 
at Crewe market a cow affected with foot-and-mouth disease passed through the 
marshalling yards and through those same yards came a train loaded with sheep 
from the north. The sheep were sold and dispersed from Crewe throughout the 
county and those adjacent. All the sheep had to be traced and the point was that 
on each of the farms where the sheep had gone down with the disease the affected 
animals had come from the first three truck-loads to enter the Crewe yards; the 
remainder had missed it. ‘This marketing was responsible for the fan-like spread 
of disease in that costly outbreak and was a difficulty that could not be overcome. 

The indiscriminate marketing of reactors should be put an end to if it was sible 
to do it. He would suggest that tuberculin testing might ultimately be undertaken 
by the Government, that all reactors should be sent to Government-owned farms, 
that they should never be sold off the farm and that all milk supplies from such 
cattle should be pasteurised and rendered free from tuberculosis bacilli. 

Before sitting down, he would like to phasise the responsibility of veterinary 
surgeons themselves in respect of marketing. One had plenty of experience of 
veterinary surgeons, seeing a cow the keeping of which was not economic and which 
was probably a source of danger to the rest of the herd, saying “‘ for heaven’s sake 
get rid of it.””. A veterinary surgeon should never recommend such a thing. (Hear, 

ear.) Such an animal should only be sent to the slaughterhouse for such salvage 
as might be permitted at slaughter. 

Dr. W. R. WootpripGE: He would like to bring forward one point that had 
not been touched upon. Obvious disadvantages in the marketing system been 
emphasised, but one would agree, nevertheless, that marketing was essential. The 
real question was why those disadvantages had arisen. He thought it was because 
farming was not a stable industry in this country ; it was more or less, under normal 
conditions, a system of glorifi ———- The farmer had to send to market 
at the time when and to the place where he thought he was going to get the greatest 
recompense for his outlay and labour. He was told by them and others that his 
dairy stock, for ple, was di d from 40 to 50 per cent. and many suggestions 
were made how to improve conditions;and achieve some control of disease. But 
how could the farmer overcome the disadvantages of farming under the present 
system so long as the Government was only willing to spend money on deali 
with a highly infectious disease such as foot-and-mouth disease, and ignored 
the other problems of disease control ? If farmers could only be paid a reasonable 
sum for their diseased animals so that money spent could be regarded as part of 
the nation’s effort to control disease, then they could get a much greater control 
of marketing. 

The auctioneers did not want the disadvantages to be retained any more than 
did the farmers or bers of the professi If there was a real possibility of 
eliminating the bad conditions he thought they would find that all sections of the 
community would work together to ensure the success of a bold progressive policy 
and the control of disease. 

The Presipent (Dr. Tom Hare): Dr. Wooldridge had brought forward a most 
valuable point, that of insurance against loss, which so many of them knew was 
now being studied by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary S ns. 
They had hoped to have with them that afternoon Professor J. I’. Share Jones, 
who would have introduced the application of livestock insurance to the problem 
of marketing. Dr. Hare then read a wire from Professor Share Jones regretti: 
his absence through family illness. He hoped that —— present who ha 
studied the question of veterinary insurance would speak about it; he was sure 
their visitors would be very interested to learn of it. ’ 

Dr. N. & BARRON: There seemed to be a good deal of unity of opinion in the 
meeting that markets, as such, could be improved. He noticed that Mr. Kirkwood had 
said that farmers approved the present system ; he himself would suggest rather that 
the farmer accepted the present system in the absence of a better one. Farmers 
endeavoured to maintain self-contained herds, and he thought that tendency should 
be encouraged by the profession as leading to a decrease in the use of the uncon- 
trolled market. It was an advantage if a man could purchase from another farmer 
at a near-by farm, and he suggested that if one was looking for additions to one’s 
herd, time should be spent in looking for the right animals—if that were done there 
was no waste of time or money. ss - 

It was the small man who was the victim of the present system, but it was a mistake 
to suppose that he was in ignorance of the circumstances and conditions which 
prevailed at those markets—he went in with his eyes open. Yet he would buy a 
cow knowing that his neighbour had put her in because she was a bad milker. e 
would not rely on what he really knew to be the truth; he would take that cow 
home and within 24 hours would discover his mistake and return her to the market. 

In addition to the improvements mentioned in the marketing system to enable 
breeders to purchase good stock, she would suggest that breeding centres might be 
established throughout the country; they would be of immense assistance in 
enabling those people who wished to increase their herds to get the right sort of 
animal. Attested herds constituted such centres at the moment but such “ markets ”’ 
were bound to be limited because the number of attested herds was small. 
tuberculin-test certificate might be a requirement, and in some cases to-day animals 
were sold as having passed the agglutination test for contagious abortion. Would 

A were bought subject to vaccination rather than 


it not be more up to date if ani 
to the blood test ? 

Finally, about drawing the quarter before calving, Boutflour was on the right 
lines in suggesting pre-calving milking. Animals which did bag-up well were 
going to be poor milkers if they were not milked in time. ‘The repeatedly over- 
stocked cow ran a risk of being a victim of mastitis and tor that reason, if for no 
other, the practice should be stopped. . 7 

Mr. J. cis: He thought the Central Veterinary Society was to be con- 

ulated on arranging a novel discussion in which people of varied experience 
fad come together and given them their views. The question was, which system 
of marketing had the least disadvantages. It would seem that the present system 
was essential, but it was a well-known fact that self-contained herds were the ones 
that were free from disease, and the less one purchased animals the better. It 
would seem, also, that the auctioneer, the dealer and the veterinary surgeon were 
all in the same position: if the community could do without them it would be a 
v good thing (laughter)—but the community needed them all and would do 
so for a very long time. 

They had heard little about the marketing of fat stock, but that was a very 
important aspect of the problem and one which affected the consumer. Perha 
it would be a good thing if someone would describe the methods employed in the 
large meat exporting countries where different methods of marketing fat stock, 
large abattoirs, careful grading and utilisation of by-products, enabled them to 
compete in our markets at a great disadvantage to the producer at home where we 
had small markets and few central abattoirs where meat and by-products could be 
efficiently handled. A system somewhat similar to that employed for bacon pigs 
would be more efficient than the present haphazard marketing and would permit 
the introduction of a anteed price for which there was an increasing di . 

Apart from the utilisation of by-products, if the central slaughterhouse was 
properly run a knowledge of the diseases existing inthe country could be built up 
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and more learnt about their pathology. In some countries, in the central slaughter- 
house the origin of a condemned carcase was traced back to the farm from which 
it came and that was an effective aid to the control of disease. 9 

He admired Mr. Kirkwood’s robustness in defence of his own profession and 
would like to hear his views on fat stock marketing. _ ; 

Mr. Kirkwoop : He was entirely with Mr. Francis in regard to the marketing 
of fat stock. He thought the present system was one to be retained ; although it 
had its drawbacks, it had many advantages. If the farming community were dis- 
pleased with it, in his view they had not much cause to be. They could send their 
stock to market at any time they chose and obtain the guaranteed price ; they had 
their own representative and a grader superviser, and they got a fair deal. The 
system had its disadvantages in that the stock might not go to the place where it 
was most wanted and most suitable to the trade, but at present no glut was possible 
and everything found a buyer. After the war that would not be the case, and the 
difficulty would then arise as to how the home market could be kept for the home 
producer, but he did not think there could be a finer method than the present one 
at the t time for the producer. : 

Dr. McCunn : It had been very pleasant to be there that day, for it was so unusual 
in these times to listen to the other fellow’s point of view ; lly what we did 
now was to sit down and make rules and regulations for the direction of the other 
fellow or his business of which we might know nothing. : 

‘There were one or two points arising, and he was going to challenge Mr. Kirkwood 
about his ing. ‘The auctioneers, the butchers and their representatives, and 


The PRESIDENT : Had any fellows anything to contribute on the ing con- 
ditions amongst the smaller livestock, such as poultry, rabbits, cage bi and 
pet animals ? 

Mr. KirKwoop: ‘They did not sell any of the smaller animals, but there was 
a poultry section at Reading Market about which section he knew something. The 
same thing applied in respect of the smaller livestock as applied to the marketing 
of the larger, in that the premises were disinfected thoroughly between each market 
day. He thought probably the conditions prevailing there were such as obtained 
in all markets in regard to the need for eliminating overcrowding, etc., and in 
Reading the R.S.P.C.A. men were always on the look-out, but the control of disease 
was supervised no more and no less than it was in the case of the larger livestock. 

The title of the paper they had been discussing might, in his opinion, have been 
more appropriately given as “ The improved marketing of livestock.”” Dairy cows 
could be shown better in the markets; they should be washed and thoroughly 
disinfected in the market, and over-stocking should be looked for by the veterinary 
surgeon instead of by the R.S.P.C.A. man. Tuberculosis and abortion should be 
detected as far as possible, and suspect cases noted. 

With regard to pigs, he thought it might be possible to have a waiti for pigs 
where they could be inspected as soon as they arrived at market, call betes they 
were actually penned for selling. ‘The washing and disinfecting of cattle lorries 
also required supervision. ‘Things of that kind would really help and would be 
ae | a steps towards the improvement of conditions of marketing. 


all sorts of other people were in this grading racket, as he called it, and ult y 
the beast found its way into the collective slaughterhouse. He was amazed when 
he visited one of them of which a friend of his happened to be the temporary war- 
time manager. He saw a number of Norfolk beasts going through and they were 
al Imarked “‘ Al.” His friend’s job was to take a book and write in it a description 
those beasts as they came in. Next he marked the carcases with a rubber stam 
“ A,” foll dbya ber and in reply to his question as to what it meant, repli ed, 
“ They are ‘ Grade A’.”” He (Dr. McCunn) said, “‘ But they are not ‘ Grade A’,’ 
upon which he received the reply that “ Grade A” was being put on because 
they had been so graded before they arrived there and it could not be altered. He 
thought the whole thing was a scandal and to add to the hurt he was informed that 
beasts which went through the slaughterhouse lost the Government on average 
from £14 to £17. If Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. Francis thought that was a fine idea 
he entirely disagreed with them, for although they got their subsidised meat reason- 
ably cheap at the shop, in reality they were paying very dear, because they had to 
poo: A up the difference in rates and taxes. - 
Many people had criticised markets. Markets would not have existed all those 
hundreds of years unless the market had been a good thing. It was hundreds of 
ears since the ordinary farmer could exchange a cow for a wife (laughter); the 
ering system had limits. Cows had to be put into circulation just in the same 
way as money, and so, no doubt, markets arose, where a man could take his surplus 
stock and also buy when short.’ He could exercise his right of choice. Markets, 
to his mind, served a useful —— and were conducted very well, though he would 
like to see better protection for the ani 


animals. It seemed cruel to keep pigs in beautiful 
well-warmed sties and then suddenly, in the middle of winter, transport them miles 
and stick them out in the open, ex to the bitter wind, without even the pro- 
To illustrate how they could not get away from markets, he would 

ive the case of his old friend Mr. Irving, who went to Aberdeen to buy Queen 

ictoria’s ponies. While he was talking business with his agent, a very bewhiskered 
Scotsman came up and asked the agent if his friend would buy some horses. Irving, 
as they could imagine, immediately reacted. ‘They went to the local market place 
where this man had 47 of all sorts and sizes. Irving looked them over and 
immediately offered to buy the whole lot at a certain price. ‘The man could not 
say whether he should accept the offer and for a time they could make no headway, 
and Irving could not understand a man could possess 47 horses and not know 
at what price they stood, but the reason was because the old Highlander did not 
know what each of the horses stood at. He had ee them by barter in a strange 
way. He wandered around Scotland and had received them in exchange for so 
many rams, tups and calves. That system was evidently what Mr. Francis would 
like. (Laughter.) How could a man know what an animal was worth in terms of 
money unless there was some ruling in a stock market ? 

He was very dubious about the self-contained herds, and he thought the people 
who were advocating them were oy going to run the country into a lot of 
trouble, because the idea behind the formation of such a herd was to keep disease 
away by isolation. If they did that, they would gradually evolve a herd which had 
never seen disease. If that happened, the disease-resistance of the herd would 
become very low, and if it were done all over the country and then by some mischance 
disease came in, the same thing would happen amongst the herds of this country 
as happened amongst the Australians, the North American Indians, South Sea 
Islanders and other people. ‘There would be great danger of widespread and virulent 
epidemics. He would rather veterinarians advocated something in their own line, 
and that was active protection by vaccination. They should try to increase the 
resistance of animals to disease. If they were going to clear tuberculosis away from 
the country, as had been done in America, they were ontins up a very shaky fence, 
because if we did subsequently get it back it probably would run through the herds 
like wildfire, the animals having no resistance. ‘ 

Mr. FRANCIS (replying to Professor McCunn): What he had advocated was that 
fat stock should be graded and sold at a contract price. 

Captain H. Scott DUNN, having made some remarks “ in committee ” on the 
difficulties of inspecting pigs in markets, said that, in regard to the tuberculin test, 
it was not infallible ; there had been instances of cattle which had failed the first 
test passing it in six months’ time. It was just possible that the old-fashioned test 
with subcutaneous tuberculin in reliable hands was quite a good one. 

With reference to the idea that country ets were not essential, he took the 
view that they were. Nobody knew, to-day, the value of an animal. It was a 
question of how much a man was willing to spend, and the only way to find that 
out was to go to these sales. ‘Taxe some of those Shorthorns and others that had 
been sold for from 500 to 1,500 guineas—of course they were never worth the 
money. In his view it was essential, however, that they should have these markets 
and he had no doubt that in years to come some improvement in the methods 
would be arrived at. Pn 

Mr. L. PrrcHER: In his view the market had only one purpose and that was to 
introduce the seller to the prospective buyer. If the purchaser was willing to spend 
the time he might travel over a great area inspecting individual animals and even 
then he would not see the animals in a comparative perspective as he would in 
one centre. The market was convenient to seller and buyer alike. If a man liked 


provided the purchaser used his eyes and his 
cal 


t. 
e honestly did not think it was ible to over-stock a cow. A cow that was of 
a good milking strain filled her ler and then ceased to secrete any more milk. 
Another cow, of pe milking strain, would a f pecially stock up—it was just 
a matter of the ability of the animal to produce and the udder to retain the secretion. 
A cow could not be so correctl 


provided proof that she did not “ run” 


essor WOOLDRIDGE wished to point out that there was the legal position to 
idered. It was ill to expose any poultry for sale at the present time, 
if they were in an unfit condition. That was precisely on the same lines as obtained 
for larger livestock, but many people did not recall the fact that that position did 
exist. P 
He wished to protest against Mr. Pitcher’s view with regard to over-stocking. 
He need say no more than to register his complete disagreement, because he thought 
the quick unfavourable response Mr. Pitcher had received spoke for itself. 

‘The road trucks used for transporting cattle were supposed to be disinf 
before they were used for the next batch, but he feared that the order concerned, 
like many others, was more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

Mr. E. Brown: Nobody in the discussion had brought out the point that the 
buying and selling of livestock was part of the full-blooded life of the countryside, 
on whith too much interference by repletion might have a <4 ~ effect ; the 
people of the countryside /ived on swizzling each other with their livestock. 

Mr. Burrow : He was very glad indeed that his remarks had at least brought a 
certain of opposition and a lively discussion. He thought they all realised 
that in his openi emarks he did not intend to convey the impression that he 
thought that sales from farm to farm were in all cases practicable. What he meant 
by the reference was that the nearer they could get to the condition of selling direct 
from vendor to purchaser with as little interference as possible to the health and 
welfare of the animal in the meantime, the better. Therefore they must make 
the conditions in the market as near an approach to perfection as they could. 

It was impossible for him to deal with all the points which had been raised, but 
he would select what seemed to him the most important. The general opinion was 
that over-stocking was indefensible. He disagreed with the speaker who said that 
one could tell the milking capacity of a cow by the amount of milk she had in her 
udder ; there were better ways of judging her capacity—there was such a thing as 
milk recordi Some of the highest-yielding cows had anything but level udders ; 
that was purely a show point. Few men were justified in buying a cow because of 
the fact that she had a large, distended udder; stocking was the custom and a 
habit and there was no reas®n why it should not be done away with altogether, for 
most purchasers could judge the cow as well when she had been milked out as when 
her udder was distended. 

As regards calves, they knew there was a clamour for milk and the farmer did 
not want to keep his calves longer than he could help, but he did not think it was 
wise to rush them off to market under conditions that were quite unsuitable for them 
and so gre them a bad start in life which affected them for the remainder of their 
days. If a calf was worth rearing it was well worth while keeping it at home for 
a week or so. a ap | calves off to market the day after they were born was to 
his mind a fession of lazi on the part of the seller. 

With reference to the inspection of pigs, it was not often that one saw diseased 
pigs come into a market, but the danger in regard to swine fever lay in the premises 
trom which they had come. Pig keepers killed off the diseased ones as soon as they 
could and buried them, and sent the rest off to a market ; that was where the danger 


- lay, for veterinary inspectors could not detect disease in them. 


The difficulties of inspection lay in the fact that nowadays animals were coming 
nto the market at all times of the day; let them hope that after the war, if things 
returned to something like normal, the difficulties of transport would not be so 
great and veterinary inspectors would be greatly helped if market authorities— 
amongst whom he included auctioneers—would insist on animals arriving at a 
specified time, so that the inspector could see them as they came into the market 
and not be kept there all day. In the construction of markets—and wherever a 
market was improved—he would suggest that the market authorities might consult 
the veterinary inspector so that arrangements could be made whereby animals could 
be seen as they entered. All one could pick out, under present arrangements in 
most markets, were the obvious cases of disease, which in any case should never 
have arrived at the market. 

He did not agree that the prices made at markets were necessarily an indication 
of the value of animals. ‘There was many a beast sold for £200 which actually did 
not make that sum: it might have been sold for £100 prior to the market and 
bought in by the purchaser for £200, the object being that the higher the price one 
could have recorded for your animal, the greater the credit which went to the 
breeder or the vendor. That sort of thing should be stamped out—and that was 
where their auctioneer friends could do something. He was not “ up against ”’ 
what he called the useful dealer, but, as many people that day had agreed, there 
was at of dealer who was little better than a parasite on the livestock industry. 
The dealer who traded in a certain class of animal in a certain district, collecting 
them up from another district where that type of animal was produced, saved a 
lot of time in the industry and served a useful purpose. The dealer he objected 
to was the man who went to a market and made a pound out of an animal whic 
he merely passed on. The black spot in our markets were the ‘“‘ odds and bobs ” 
of animals which arrived at store markets: cows which were misfits and which, 
unfortunately, might arrive at small farms and continue their career as spreaders 
of disease. One got the old chronic cases of mastitis put through the market and 
bought up by the small farmer who saw in that cow a bucketful of milk twice a day. 
‘That was the sort of thing that should be stopped. (Hear, hear.) It was in the power 
of market authorities to refuse to admit such animals to their markets. Some local 
authorities had by-laws specially made and prohibited the exposure for sale of 
cattle which were infected ftom any cause whatsoever, but these by-laws were 
limited in their application. 

He wanted to thank all those who had taken part and would say, finally, that 
while they agreed that marketing in its present form was all that they could hope 
for as a system, it could be improved in detail, especially in the bad markets through- 
out the country, of which there were all too many. hese were a dumping ground 
for inferior cattle which might go for anything but the right purpose; they might 

tt by the small farmer who could ill afford the best type of cattle and still 
less the worst, and yet, for the sake of an extra drop of milk, picked up something 
that, in the aggregate, was spreading disease throughout the country. 

The PRESIDENT, in thanking Mr. Burrow for his address and reply, and the 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETING 


HE first meeting of the 1943-44 session of the Central 
Veterinary Society was devoted to “’The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of Livestock Marketing,” and the discussion 
is printed elsewhere in this issue of 7 he Veterinary Record. 
Under the worst systems of marketing it is obvious that 
the livestock industry would become bankrupt, whilst the 
ideal system might be uneconomical and, therefore, defeat 
its own ends. Systems will necessarily vary with the cir- 
cumstances, and what is suitable for one species of animal 
or breed may be unsuitable for another. Vested interests 
inevitably play a role; some interests aid the industry, others 
hinder it. Whatever the system there is a veterinary aspect 
to be given consideration. 

Marketing, breeding, rearing, and the exploitation of 
animal products are all closely integrated. ‘The systems 
followed in connection with all phases of these branches 
of the industry affect the health of the livestock, some lead- 
ing directly to disease. In those instances where the prac- 
tices employed lead to ill-health, the veterinary profession 
must exert its influence, show what is required and give a 
lead. The first stage in framing policy is to study the facts, 
no details being omitted. This meeting certainly made a 
start with the study of the facts and the collection of 
data. 


Furthermore, apart from the actual question of health, . 


other questions arise, such as the conditions in which 
animals are kept; they are sometimes exposed at markets 
to conditions which cause extreme discomfort or worse. All 
these questions are important from the marketing point of 
view. 

Systems of breeding and maintenance have paramount 
roles in the production of healthy animals. The quest, 
even the craze, for a desirable quality may at the same time 
lead to the introduction of undesirable ones, such as prone- 
ness to disease. The artificial standards of judging for the 
bestowal of prizes at shows do not necessarily lead to the 
development of the most suitable animals, though they do 
produce fashionable types, robustness of constitution often 
being ignored or taken for granted. 

It was refreshing to have the views of eminent farmers 
and an auctioneer at the meeting; they brought the practical 
aspects into focus, and showed the importance attributed to 
sound marketing. 

The meeting opened up a subject that must be given 
greater attention than in the past. It paves the way for 
further consideration of the matter in greater detail and 
with wider representation of the interests concerned at a 
not-too-distant date. ‘The veterinary profession must accept 
its responsibility to show where certain changes must be 
made and how they can be brought about. 


contributors to the discussion, said that the latter had brought out very clearly the 
Englishman’s inherent right to “ spot his fancy.” ‘This inherent right the veterinary 
surgeon translated into his basic claim, namely, the stockowner’s freedom to choose 
his veterinary surgeon and the veterinary surgeon’s freedom to choose his client. 
It was essential, they felt, to the health of their science and craft. He was sure the 
last-minute appeal by Mr. Esmond Brown would have the full support of his pro- 
fessional colleagues, in that they lived by and demanded for themselves freedom 
of choice and had every sympathy for others making the same demand. 

But the discussion had also brought out another principle: that there must be 
some regulation of known and proved abuses. 'That was inevitably leading to some 
form of control, to be eed upon by collaboration between farmers, dealers, 
auctioneers, traders in animal products—such as meat, milk, wool and so forth. 

various professions and trades which were concerned in this important subject 
to make clear, firstly, their right to freedom, and ndly, the recognition 
of their responsibility to the country as a whole and thus their readiness to accept 
Some measure of regulated discipline. The aim would be “ disciplined freedom *’ 
or, as he would prefer to put it, a readiness to “ play the game.” They were all 


hoping for the day when men and women in this country would discipline them- 
selves, would recognise their obligations to others and “ play the ganie.” 


ABSTRACT 


[An Investigation to Determine the Sensitising Agent in Cattle 
Tested with Mammalian and with Avian Tuberculins. FELDMAN, 
W.H., and Mosss, H. E. (1942.) Amer. J. vet. Res. 3. 3.] 


One hundred and one cattle which had given an indefinite or 
doubtful reaction to a single intradermal caudal fold test with mam- 
malian tuberculin were removed from herds in South Dakota and, 
after an interval of 60 days, were retested, using the caudal fold 
and the lateral aspect of the vulva on one side for mammalian 
tuberculin while avian tuberculin was injected at the corresponding 
sites on the opposite side. The animals were then slaughtered 
and in the absence of definite tuberculous lesions, one or more 
mesenteric and the post-pharangeal lymph glands were subjected 
to cultural and animal inoculation tests. At post-mortem examina- 
tion 44 animals were considered tuberculous ; 17 had skin lesions, 
and 40) were free from lesions. Bovine tubercle bacilli were isolated 
from 23 of the 44 animals considered to be tuberculous. No tubercle 
bacilli were isolated from the remaining 78 animals. 

Considering the tuberculin sensitivity in the light of the post- 
mortem and laboratory findings the animals were divided into five 
groups :— 

1. Twenty-three animals harbouring tubercle bacilli in which 
the mammalian reaction exceeded the avian. 

2. Sixteen ‘ skin-lesion’’ cases. Again the mammalian ex- 
ceeded the avian. 

3. Forty animals free from tuberculosis at post-mortem. With 
one exception the response to mammalian tuberculin was more 
marked. 

4. Twenty-one animals considered tuberculous at post-mortem 
in which tuberculosis was not confirmed in the laboratory. Eleven 
reacted to avian and mammalian, eight to mammalian only and two 
to avian only. 

5. This group consists of 17 animals, all of which with one 
exception are included in groups | to 4 above, which are of special 
interest because they all had lesions associated with either actino- 
mycosis or actinobacillosis. Twelve were considered tuberculous 
at post-mortem examination but tubercle bacilli was demonstrated 
in one only. All animals except one reacted to mammalian, and all 
but six to avian, tuberculin ; most of the reactions to avian tuber- 
culin were of minimal severity. 

The problem created by the non-visible lesion reactor is dis- 
concerting and taken together with the animals in Group 5, such 
reactors raise a reasonable doubt in the minds of some as to whether 
tuberculin has absolute specificity and therefore whether or not 
animals can be sensitised naturally to tuberculin by organisms 
other than tubercle bacilli. 

The authors comment on the difficulty of differentiating minimal 
lesions of actinomycosis and actinobacillosis from those of tuber- 
culosis. 

J. Ss. P. 


RESEARCH IN THE COLONIES 


Evidence of the scientific approach now being made to Colonial 
problems is provided by a White Paper (Cmd. 6486) which con- 
tains the first Progress Report of the Colonial Research Committee, 
appointed in 1942 to co-ordinate the whole range of research in 
the Colonial Empire. The Report states that, apart from schemes 
which have actually been approved, the Committee has recom- 
mended to the Secretary of State that an investigation be made 
into alternative methods of producing cinchona and the establish- 
ment of a new Cinchona Research Institute in East Africa to 
experiment in methods of local production. 

The Colonial Products Research Council (Chairman, Lord 
Hankey), which unlike the Committee, is an executive body, is 
reviewing the field of research in vegetable drugs. Research into 
sucrose and sucrose derivatives is being undertaken at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham by Professor W. N. Howarth; into eugenol 
and isoengenol at the University of Durham by Professor R. G. 
Clemo; into lime oil, lime juice and other citrus products at the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology by Professor I. M. 
Heilbron; into fixed oils and fats at the University of Liverpool 
by Professor T. P. Hilditch, and at the Lister Institute by Dr. Ida 
Smedley-MacLean; into caffeine and theobromine at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester by Professor A. R. Todd; and into the produc- 
tion of ergosterol at the Chemical Research Laboratory of the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research by Dr. A. C. 

aysen. 

WEEKLY WispoM 


The lyfe so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
The assay so hard, so sharpe the conquering. CHAUCER. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for inclusion 
in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

Jan. 20th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 
‘Tonbridge, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 26th.—Special Meeting of the Scottish Branch, N.V.M@A., at 
Glasgow, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 28th.—Annual Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Reading, 2.15 p.m. 

3rd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Conway 

Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 


* * * 
Hill Sheep Farming 
Long-term Schemes Suggested in Scottish and English Reports 


T his week the reports have been issued of the Committee on 
Hill Sheep Farming in Scotland, appointed in November, 1941, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and of the 
committee set up in January, 1942, by the Agricultural Improvement 
Council, under the chairmanship of Lord De La Warr, similarly 
to investigate and report upon hill sheep farming in England and 
Wales. Both committees heard evidence regarding the occurrence 
and prevalence of the various sheep diseases from representatives 
of the National Veterinary Medical Association. Copies of these 
reports, which will be dealt with more fully in this journal at 
a later date, are obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office, York 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or through any bookseller at 
2s, net for the Scottish report (Cmd. 6494) and 9d. for that for 
England and Wales (Cmd. 6498). 


Tue ScortisH Report 


‘The terms of reference of the Committee on Hill Sheep Farming 
in Scotland were: “ ‘To investigate the present position of hill and 
upland sheep farming in Scotland and to report what steps should 
in their opinion be taken with a view to placing this branch of 
the Scottish farming industry on an economic basis, and in par- 
ticular to specify measures for improving the condition of hill and 
upland grazings, the health and hardiness of sheep stocks, systems 
of stocking and management, and marketing methods.” 

The committee recommends a State-aided long-term scheme of 
rehabilitation to rescue the industry from its present exhausted 
condition. It is estimated that the scheme would, over a period 
of 15 years, be at annual charge on the Exchequer of about 
£1,000,000. Left to itself, without Government subsidy, the 
industry, says the committee, would be a dying one. 

The committee’s recommendations are based on the assump- 
tions that control of supplies and prices of agricultural commodities 
will remain for some time and that farming will not be allowed 
to suffer a post-war slump, and they follow two main objects of 
policy—the restoration of fertility on the hills and the in-by land 
and the encouragement of the return of skilled labour by the 
creation of suitable conditions. 


Proposed State Veterinary Service 


Among the principal recommendations is a proposal for the 
setting up of a Government veterinary service, veterinary surgeons 
being employed whole-time by the Department of Agriculture 
and allocated to districts throughout the.sheep-farming areas. In 
this connection the committee observes: “We consider that a 
complete service (as described) is needed and this cannot well 
be based on the private practitioner but implies an organisation; 
moreover the State Veterinary Service would work in the closest 
relationship with the research organisations concerned with animal 
health. An annual contribution, determined on some equitable 
basis, would be made by the farmer for such veterinary assistance, 
and so far as hill sheep farming is concerned expenditure under 
this head would rank for assistance under the ordered programme. 

“We must, of course, draw attention to the fact that this scheme 
would impinge on private veterinary practice, though, as has been 
explained, private practitioners at present do little work among 
sheep farms. Further, this proposal for a Government service 
would be applicable to all forms of stock-farming and we are 
inclined to suggest that the time has come to deal with the veter- 
inary services of agriculture as a whole, rather than piecemeal. 
In the more prosperous branches of agriculture private veterinary 
services are often freely used and can be remunerated in the usual 
way by the farmer himself. On the other hand, such expense 
must always tend to inhibit the full application of veterinary 
science to agriculture, and the plan we recommend in the interests 
of sheep farming might well be extended to all stock farming, the 
sheep farmer participating in its benefits, 


“If the principle of a Government service is adopted, even on 
a limited scale for hill sheep farming, the existing services should 
all be absorbed into an integrated animal health organisation 
under the administration of the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland. 

“We emphasise the necessity for an adequate veterinary service 
for the hill sheep industry and recommend the provision of this 
through a State veterinary service. These proposals raise the 
question of the future position of the Animal Health Division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture in relation to scheduled diseases in 
Scotland. This question is beyond our remit but we recommend 
that the matter be considered in relation to the special service 
we are proposing for hill sheep farming.” 

Other recommendations include proposals for the expansion of 
research on a large scale. The creation of a Hill Farming 
Research Station is recommended as is also the setting up of a 
permanent Hill Farm Sub-committee of the Agricultural Improve- 
ment Council, to deal with the application of research in all its 
aspects. Marketing should be improved and there should be one 
organisation to deal with all Scottish wool, some relaxation in 
freight charges, improvement in living conditions in the hill areas 
through housing schemes, etc., the single family type of holding 
should be encouraged and the committee also recommends imme- 
diate experiments in the use of aircraft to distribute fertilisers on 
the hills, the restoration of some deer forests to stock grazing, 
and greater co-ordination of hill sheep farming and afforestation. 


REPORT FOR ENGLAND AND WALES 


For the committee set up by the Agricultural Improvement 
Council the terms of reference were as follows: “To investigate 
the present position of hill and upland sheep farming in England 
and Wales, and in the light of modern scientific knowledge, to 
suggest measures which might be taken to improve the condition 
of hill and upland grazings, the health and hardiness of sheep 
stocks, and systems of management.” 

“Depression and price instability,’ the report says, “ have 
resulted in speculative shifts and changes based on expediency 
rather than good husbandry, with the consequence that proper 
use has not been made of technical knowledge, and land, buildings 
and equipment have fallen into disrepair.” 

In regard to the health of sheep stocks, it is stated that in the 
past the approach to the problems connected with disease has 
been too narrow, and more attention should be given to compre- 
hensive studies of methods to produce a greater degree of positive 
health as well as to detailed treatments for specific diseases. 
Research into problems of disease among hill flocks should be 
greatly extended, but the purely veterinary approach must be 
closely linked with studies in pasture improvement, breeding. and 
management. The Ministry of Agriculture, the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association, and the National Farmers’ Union should 
be invited to consider a scheme for the control of disease on hill 
sheep farms on the general principles of the cattle scheme and 
including adequate local laboratory service with specialists in 
diseases of sheep. As soon as possible the production of biological 
products for veterinary use should be brought under control and 
standards set up for those products capable of assay. The com- 
mittee recommends the establishment of research stations; and 
the keeping of cattle as well as sheep on the hills to ensure proper 
grazing and maintenance of hill pastures as well as to combat 
bracken menace. 

The committee recommends, further, a national scheme for the 
rehabilitation of hill sheep farming under unified control; dis- 
continuance of cash subsidies without reciprocal obligations and 
the substitution of generous financial help, over a limited period, 
of approved schemes for improving stocks; powers to enable 
executive committees to co-ordinate programmes on land in ad join- 
ing ownership; also the creation of a statutory body to provide the 
necessary capital and control the development of land owned by 
the State which has been acquired for afforestation’ and can also be 
used for hill sheep farming. 


PERSONAL 


Appointment.—Mr. S. Jamieson, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., has_ been 
appointed to the post of Veterinary Investigation Officer to the 
North of Scotland College of Agriculture. 


December 30th, 1943, 
John Leonard Buckingham, M.R.C.V.S., to Ruth Shires. 


University of Cambridge——The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
has been conferred upon Mr, A. W, Gledhill, B.A., M.R.C.V.S., of 
Trinity College. 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Brear, Norman, Capt. R.A.V.C. (T.A.), St. Mary’s Place, 
Ulverston, Lancs. Graduated Edinburgh, July 11th, 1914. Died 
January 4th, 1944; aged 51 years. 
TREATMENT OF CATTLE INFESTED WITH ‘THE 
MAGGOT OF THE WARBLE FLY 


At the beginning of 1943, owing to a shortage of derris root, 


the Ministry of Agriculture recommended that cattle infested with . 


the maggot of the warble fly should be treated with a dressing 
composed of a mixture of nicotine sulphate and hydrated lime. 
This dressing was originally recommended by the Departmental 
Committee on the Warble Fly in its report published in 1926 as 
a satisfactory alternative to a dressing made with powdered derris 


root. 

Although as a result of tests made under the aegis of the 
Warble Fly Committee nicotine sulphate had been found effective 
for killing the maggots without causing any injury to the cattle, 
there were during the last dressing season a few instances in which 
cattle showed signs of poisoning with an occasional death. Whilst 
it appears that some of these cases occurred in consequence of 
a too lavish use of the material, it is probable that some of the 
animals were affected as a result of abnormal susceptibility to 
poisoning by nicotine. ‘The Ministry, therefore, finds it necessary 
to bring these facts to the notice of farmers intending to use nico- 
tine sulphate as a warble fly dressing for cattle on the strength of 
the Ministry’s earlier recommendation. For the present, however, 
no entirely satisfactory alternative dressing is available. 


THE PROFESSION AND GOVERNMENT 
POLICY FOR AGRICULTURE 


Following the recent redistribution of prices for farm products 
and the Government’s apparent present interpretation of the 1940 
pledge to producers, both correspondence from agriculturists and 
editorial comment have appeared in The Times. ‘The following 
communication from the veterinary angle was published in that 
paper on Monday last : — 


LONG-TERM 


Sir,—Your timely leading article on “The Farmers’ Case” will not 
only be welcome reading to the farmer but also to those who, like 
the members of the veterinary profession, are vital ancillaries to 
a prosperous agriculture. The rank and file of the veterinary 
profession has fought hard in its own self-generated scheme for 
the control of certain diseases of dairy stock—as well as in its 
oficial work for the Ministry of Agriculture—to justify its war- 
time reservation. 

We are about to be asked to turn out greater numbers of 
veterinary surgeons from our schools with the end in view of at 
least doubling our numbers; the plea is that schemes envisaged for 
amore comprehensive control of animal health cannot be set on 
foot with the existing veterinary personnel in the country. My 
Association, with its memory of pre-war years, will, however, find 
it dificult to assent to a large increase in the members of the pro- 
fession until it knows with far greater certainty that the Govern- 
ment intends to maintain agriculture during the post-war years 
in as vigorous a state as has been shown to be possible during the 
years of war. 

I am satisfied that the Animal Health Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture is ready and anxious to embark upon more ambitious 
shemes for the elimination of the twin scourges—tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion—from our herds, but it is constrained, 
in the absence of higher guidance from the Government, to confine 
itself to partial measures of an ad hoc type that in no sense match 
the urgency of the occasion. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. C. G. Hancock, 
President, National Veterinary Medical Association. 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1 
* * * 


SCIENTIFIC FILMS 


On November 20th a new body—the Scientific Film Association 
—was formally constituted, under the presidency of Mr. Arthur 
Elton, with the aim of promoting national and international use 
of scientific films. Other members of a distinguished committee 
are Mr. H. L. Beales, of the London School of Economics, Mr. 
Paul Rotha, Mr, Oliver Bell, director of the British Film Institute, 
and Mr. W. McAdam Eccles, F.R.C.S. The Association has 


devised short-term and long-term plans which range from a modest” 


determination to get a small office and a secretary to a full-blown 
vision of international conferences, courses in film technique for 
scientists, a private theatre for the use of film societies, and the 
issue of a journal. In the meantime it should be possible to study 


potential sources of films and the uses which might be made of 
them, to arrange private shows of important films, to help to 
establish libraries, and to review and classify existing films. These 
useful activities should keep the S.F.A. busy for the moment and 
give them time to develop their resources. We wish them well.— 
The Lancet. 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1943 
(Continued from page 14) 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 


Number of Cattle 
During Previously Number — 
onth Cows Heifers 


County 


SCOTLAND 


nm 


! 


| 


Caithness 
Clackmannan 
Dumfries 
Dumbarton. . 
East Lothian 
Fife .. 
Inverness .. 
Kincardine . 
Kinross 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark 
Midlothian 


| 
| = % te ce 


Elle 


te 
> 


Stirling 
Sutherland . 
West Lothian 
Wigtown 
Zetland 


3 


1 
3 


"TOTALS 11,987 


Notes.—(1) Duration of undertakings: | year, 40; 2 yea 5 3 years, 231. 
(2) Undertakings renewed for a further (ineluded i in of statement) : 
I year, 14, 2 years —, 3 years--. (3) Te expired and not renewed (not 
included in column 2 of statement): 47. lhe figures showing the number of 
undertakings notified during the month ae to entirely fresh undertakings. 


Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease have occurred in Hamp- 
shire and Nottinghamshire and further outbreaks in Derbyshire. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer Only and must Po} f-, as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N 


“CONTROL OF MASTITIS” 
“Lest We Forcet” 

Sir,—May I be permitted to offer, in all modesty, a mild 
criticism of the article on “ Control of Mastitis” by Mr. G. N. 
Gould, published in your issue of December 18th? 

He states in clear terms what a great multitude regard as two 
basic truths, and while one agrees that no gospel of truth can be 
too often referred to, I submit he does suggest that he is a recent 
convert, impelled to declare the conclusions which, as he admits, 
have recently dawned on him, as if they were original. 

One values highly his good intention, but it may be boldly stated 
that the practical value of his decisions has been recognised 
for many years by practitioners in Central Scotland and probably 
in other districts and one wonders why a ripe practitioner should 
be somewhat late in seeing the light. 

Presumably he will excuse my. temerity in directing his attention 
to what was written by me on “ Mammitis” over 30 years ago in 
Hoare’s “ System of Veterinary Medicine,” Vol. 1. 

(1) Under “contributory and predisposing causes,” p. 377— 
“ leaving teats wet with milk.” d 
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(2) Under “infection by the teat canal,” p, 378—“ cows with 
relaxed teat sphincters are peculiarly predisposed, for when their 
teats are left wet with milk or when a drop of milk hangs at the 
entrance to the canal the pathogenic bacteria, finding these condi- 
tions favourable for their growth, pass readily through the almost 
patent opening to the galactophorous sinus and set up whatever 
type of inflammation their virulence is capable of producing.” 

(3) Under “ prophylaxis,” p. 390, having dealt with the proper 
cleansing of udder and teats prior to milking, the text says—“ After 
milking, the teats, etc., should be dried with a clean cloth and, if 
any danger threatens in the byre, repeat the use of the antiseptic 
swab before drying.” He will also find these views repeated in 
Wooldridge’s “ Encyclopedia,” Vol, II, in my article on Mammitis 
written a few years later. 

These views have been taught by me to D.V.S.M. students for 

many years, for they were begotten of sheer experience in a heavy 
dairy cow practice; consequently, Mr. Gould’s decisions do not 
cause surprise. 
‘ The care of the udder and teats after milking is more important 
in the control of mastitis than pre-milking care, and indeed it 
must also be of equal importance in the production of clean milk 
inasmuch as milk is most dangerously unclean when tainted by 
organisms which induce indisposition or disease in the consumer. 

The many country practitioners with whom I have contact are 
well aware that there is no organ of the bovine so very vulnerable 
and so very much beset by enemies which can overcome its resist- 
ance as the unnaturally developed udder of the so-called pure-bred, 
highly-pedigreed dairy cow. 

Moreover, they have sound knowledge on up-to-date means for 
the control and, in so far as it is possible, the treatment of 
mastitis. 

It strikes an onlooker, however, that in recent years too little 
reference has been made, in many connections, to the hyper-acute 
cases met with (not just in summer-time) wherein the causal 
organisms are so violently explosive that such types of the disease 
are beyond the veterinarian’s therapeutic art. 

One would gladly have welcomed some sign of modest admission 
ef our inability to deal in any way approaching efficiency with 
such cases, but it was so much absent during the tide of apostle- 
ship of the survey scheme that dairymen were entitled to be 
expectant and the result may have a boomerang effect. The 
survey scheme had sufficient merit to have been able ta support 
some degree of confession. 
Yours faithfully, 


Department of Parasitology, etc., HucGu Beco, SEN. 


The Glasgow Veterinary College, 
83, Buccleuch Street, Glasgow, C.3. 


December 29th, 1943. 


“LESSER KNOWN LESIONS OF DIAGNOSTIC 
VALUE IN BOVINE ‘TRYPANOSOMIASIS ” 


Sir,—Having read with interest Mr. Waddington’s article in the 
Record of January Ist, I should like to make the following observa- 
tions : — 

In the dry season of 1931, as there had been several outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease, I was sent to the low veldt north of the 
Limpopo river in Southern Rhodesia; a considerable part of this 
area in the very early days of Rhodesia had been a fly pelt, but 
had been cleared completely of fly through the removal of the 
hosts by the wave of rinderpest that swept southwards about 1896 
—I mention this to show that this country is similar in many 
respects to other haunts of the tsetse fly. 

Soon after arriving in this area I found a herd that contained 
a number of animals suffering from an ulcer of the tongue, situated 
in the pre-dorsal groove, similar to those described by Mr. 
Waddington. I then had little experience of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. I had my negative diagnosis confirmed in this case by the 
late Mr. Hooper-Sharpe, who made, I remember, some salty, 
although not ill-natured, remarks about the distance he had travelled 
to help me out. 

In the course of the next twelve months I examined a large num- 
ber of cattle in this area for mouth lesions, and became very familiar 
with this ulcer, which varied little in general appearance, but 
considerably in depth, sometimes being deep enough to contain 
a small wad of half chewed, saliva soaked, herbage. The situation 
never varied, the centre of the ulcer being situated at about the 
centre of the natural groove. 

My recollection is that the number of these ulcers decreased 
rapidly with the onset of the rains, and that as the cattle put on flesh 
and lost their poverty-stricken appearance the ulcers disappeared. 
I believe the general opinion was that the cause of this condition 
was grazing on leaves and small twigs, owing to the lack of pasture. 
1 myself believed that the cause went deeper, and was tied up with 
the bodily condition, being perhaps the result of a deficiency, in 


the same way that various sores appear in scurvy. I cannot recol- 
lect whether this ulceration appeared so commonly in other parts 
of the country, probably because I peered into fewer mouths. 

I have had very little experience of trypanosomiasis and only 
a short experience of tropical diseases generally, but I wondered, 
on reading Mr. Waddington’s article, whether the ulceration might 
not be a symptom of the bodily poverty accompanying the trypano- 
somiasis, and not of the trypanosomiasis itself, and whether a 
number of controls, living under similar circumstances and _ in 
poor condition, but free from trypanosomes, might not yield a 
number of similar ulcers. 


Berkeley Lodge, 
Blandford, Dorset. 
January 4th, 1944, 


THE VETERINARY SURGEON IN THE COLONIES 
PROMOTION PROSPECTS 


Sir,—Reading over the discussion on the veterinary surgeon in 
the tropics in your number of October 30th, I think it rather a 
pity that a vital point was somewhat slurred, namely, the prospects 
of promotion in the colonial veterinary service. I personally 
have no complaint, but were I a married man or had I further 
ambitions my views might differ. I think it is but fair that 
students and prospective candidates for the colonial service should 
have this very vexed question placed before them and understand 
that their potential prospects are not so good as those of the average 
colonial official in other departments. The reason is the compara- 
tively small size of the veterinary departments and hence the ¥ 
paucity of super scale jobs. Take my own case. I have been 
director in the Gold Coast since 1930 and the only promotion 
worth while would be Nigeria. The East African colonies have 
much the same pay as here. I have two senior veterinary officers 
who have been nearly 18 years in the colony; they are on their 
maximum but have no chance of promotion through no fault of 
their own; both are outstandingly capable men, but, as one of them 
said to me some time ago, “ Had I joined the service as a political 
officer, I should have been very unlucky if I had not been drawing 
several hundred a year more now.” He is quite right, hence | 
suggest to every prospective candidate to the colonial service that 
he might get hold of staff lists of the various colonies and study 
the super scale posts in the veterinary departments and in the others. 
As I say, it is largely a question of size and there is no discrimination 
against the profession in any way. It is hard to see the solution 
unless veterinary departments expand more than I expect. 

Work in the colonies is interesting and I personally have enjoyed 
my service in the Gold Coast very much. I have found my work 
interesting and like the country. I shall be very sorry to leave 
the Gold Coast, but in spite of my own satisfaction, I think it is 
fair that this aspect be put just a little more plainly than was done 
by Mr. Smith, as it is undoubtedly the main bone of contention 
of the colonial veterinary service and I have heard several mem- 
bers complain bitterly that they only gradually discovered this “ fly 
in the ointment” after joining the service. I think it is a goodftudy o 
thing that our graduates should be aware of this matter before Bhe patl 
committing themselves. When I joined, I looked at the standard Rtristics 
salary scale from start to maximum and omitted to think about 
the staff jobs, and I think it possible that many are as short sighted 
as I was. A solution propounded by several of the younger men, 
particularly colonial scholars, is that the veterinary departments 
should merge with the agricultural, but I personally am opposed 
to that solution wholeheartedly for many reasons. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. L. Stewart. 


No 


Yours faithfully, 
MAacponacp. 
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R.V.C. “RUGGER” JERSEYS olonies 


Sir,—I should like to appeal to ex-members of the Royal Veter th gen 
inary College, London, “ Rugger ” Club for their old green jerseys 6.4 “we 
New jerseys are unobtainable and our present temporary ones att @). home 
in a disgraceful state of repair. I am sure everyone will agret we § 
that a team looks far better in one colour than the present admixture , 
of colours in which the College is at present forced to appeat. con 
Jerseys should be sent to the address below. 


* Hoping this appeal will receive generous support. ace see 


Department of Animal Health, 
Pong-Tamale, P.O. Box 32, Tamale, 
Northern Territories, G.C.W.A. 
December 14th, 1943. 


I remain. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. M. C. Jones 
Southam Rectory, Nr. Rugby. (Captain, R.V.C. Ruger) 
January 2nd, 1944. pte 
nd that 
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